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“Knowledge is Power.” 

(Continued from page 114.) 
“No limit,” says Professor Forbes, “ can be set to 
the importance, even in a purely productive and 
material point of view, of mere thought. The la- 


bour of the savant, or speculative thinker, is as)tion of soda-ash. 


much a part of production, in the very narrowest 
sense, as that of the inventor of a practical art; 
many such inventions having been the direct conse- 
quences of theoretic discoveries, and every extension 
of the knowledge of the powers of nature being 
fruitful of applications to the purposes of outward 
life.” 

A most striking illustration of this is shown in 
the history and results of the discovery of the pro- 
cess for manufacturing soda from common salt. 
This process was first devised by Le Blanc, a 
French chemist, about the close of the last century. 
It remained for a long time unnoticed, or was re- 
garded as simply a curious chemical result, inte- 
resting merely in a scientific point of view. It was 
not, indeed, until 1820 that any successful trial 
was made with it in England, 

But the reader will ask, what was used before 
this process was adopted? It is well known that 
the two great chemical productions, soap and glass, 
which at present employ and keep in circulation an 
enormous capital, depend on the use of soda as an 
alkaline principle. Previous to 1820, nearly all 
the soda of commerce was obtained from the ashes 
of sea-weeds, which sold in the market under the 
name of Spanish barilla and kelp, the latter being 
produced chiefly on the coast of Scotland. Only a 
small quantity of the weight of these substances, 
however, was an alkali. The barilla contained 
eighteen per cent., and was sold for about fifty dol- 
lars per ton; and the kelp only five or six per cent., 
and sold for about twenty dollars per ton. It is 
clear that the soap or glass-maker in buying these 
substances would, in the one case, purchase ninety- 
five parts of worthless material, and in the other, 
eighty-two parts—we say worthless, because of no 
service in the fabrication of soap or glass. It would 
seem, therefore, that the introduction of a strong 
and cheap alkali would have been hailed by the 
Soap and glass-makers as one of the greatest ad- 
vantages. But in the commencement of the under- 
taking to manufacture the soda from salt, it was 
quite the contrary, and the chemists and soda ma- 
nufacturers found it extremely difficult to dissipate 
the prejudice in favour of the kelp and barilla. 
When, however, the soda prepared from salt (the 
common soda-ash of commerce) was once intro- 
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duced, it so reduced the cost of making soap, that | nufactare of soap: “ One ton of soda-ash how goes 
the operation of alkalizing the fats, which had be-|as far as eight tons of kelp and three tons of barilla ; 
fore cost forty dollars per ton, was effected more | therefore, taking the charge now made for a ton of 
speedily at ten dollars per ton. The consequence|kelp and a ton of barilla, compared with that of 
was, that the whole soap trade required soda-ash,|soda-ash, a saving has been effected equivalent to 
and the demand for soap, on account of its reduced | $7,000,000 ; and taking the prices of these articles 
price, was so great, that for some time the soda-ash| previous to the introduction of soda-ash, the savin 
was sent to the soap-makers of Liverpool hot from|to the country has been upward of $20,000,000.” 
the furnaces, in iron carts, the manufacturers of} Thus we see how great a benefit to the world has 
soda being wholly unable to answer the calls made/jresulted directly and indireetly, from the labours 
Siuiilar effects were produced in the|of a comparatively obscure chemist, working in his 
manufacture of glass. ‘The business of manufac-|laboratory—labours, which at the time they were 
turing soda-ash increased so fast that, in 1837,|performed, were no doubt considered by the great 
seventeen years after the establishment of the first| majority of those cognizant of them, as of no prac- 
manufactory in England, the quantity produced in|tical value. ; 

a single year was 72,000 tons, and at the present} According to Liebig, the quantity of soap con- 
time it is more than doubled. The same year, also,|sumed by a nation would be no inaccurate measure 
Liverpool alone exported more soda than the whole| whereby to estimate its wealth and civilization. Of 
of Great Britain had done previous to the introdue-|two countries, therefore, with an equal amount of 
population, the wealthiest and most highly civilized 
will consume the greatest quantity of soap; which 
consumption does not subserve sensual gratification, 
nor depend upon fashion, but upon the feeling of 
the beauty, comfort, and welfare attendant upon 
cleanliness; and a regard to this feeling is consist- 
ent with wealth and civilization. The rich in the 
middle ages concealed a want of cleanliness in their 
clothes and persons under a profusion of costly scents 
and essences, while they were more luxurious in 
eating and drinking, in apparel and horses. With 
us a want of cl anliness is equivalent to insupport- 
able misery and misfortune. Thanks to the labours 
of science, the price of soap at the present time is 
such as to debar not even the poorest from its un- 
restricted use. 

When Hume thought that a nation would be be- 
hind in the manufacture of cloth, that had not stu- 
died astronomy, he perhaps did not mean to go the 
length of saying, that the study of astronomy has a 
real influence in making cloth cheaper, in lessening 
the cost of production, and in therefore increasing 
the number of consumers. But look at the direct 
influence of astronomy upon navigation. A seaman, 
by the guidance of principles laid down by the 
great minds that have directed their mathematical 
powers to the study of astronomy—such minds as 
those of Newton and La Place—measures the 
moon’s apparent distance from a particular star. 
He turns to a page in the “ Nautical Almanac,” 
and by a calculation directed principally by this 
table, can determine whereabout he is upon the 
broad ocean, although he may not have seen land 
for three months. Sir John Herschel has given in 
his “Discourse on the Study of Natural Philo- 
sophy,” an instance of the accuracy of such lunar 
observations, in an account of a voyage of eight 
thousand miles, by Captain Basil Hall, who, without 
a single land-mark during eighty-nine days, ran his 
ship into the harbour of Rio as accurately, and 
with as little deviation, as a coachman drives his 
stage into an inn-yard. But navigation not only 
depends upon lunar distances, but upon aninstrument 
which shall keep perfect time under every change of 
temperature produced by variety of climate. That 
A late writer has thus calculated the value of|instrument is a chronometer. Every one who pos- 
the diseovery of Le Blane to the English nation,|sesses a watch, however good, must have experi- 
from 1820 to 1827, so far only as respects the ma-|enced the effects of heat or cold upon its accuracy, 


The manufacturers of kelp and barilla were in 
a great measure deprived of employment by this 
discovery, and, doubtless, complained bitterly. But 
the compensation rendered by the employment of a 
greater number of labourers in manufacturing and 
exporting soda-ash, and in produgiug the increased 
amounts of glass and soap required, was not all. 
To manufacture soda from salt requires the employ- 
ment of sulphurie acid and common salt. ‘To pro- 
duce sulphuric acid, sulphur and nitrate of soda are 
necessary. ‘The new and increased demand for 
these articles gave an impetus to labour all over the 
world. In 1824, the amount of sulphur used in 
England but little execeded 5000 tons per annum. 
In 1847, the amount consumed was 24,220 tons. 
The glass-maker, to supply the increased demand 
for his products, has been obliged to buy more sand 
and lead; and the soap-maker has required a greater 
supply of fats. As the amount of fat produced by 
animals cannot be suddenly increased at will, hu- 
man ingenuity has resorted to other expedients to 
meet the necessities of the case, and fats are now 
obtained in great quantities from the vegetable king- 
dom, especially from the palm-trees of the west 
coast of Africa. In 1524, England consumed only 
8900 casks of palm-oil; in 19853, the amount im- 
ported into Great Britain was upward of 70,000 
easks, and a nearly equal amount must have been 
imported to Franee, the United States, and other 
countrics. In addition to the increased demand for 
labour, consequent upon the consumption of this 
large amouut of palm-oil, its importation from the 
coast of Africa has produced most beneficial effects. 
In the districts from wheuce the great supplies of 
palm-oil are obtained, the slave trade was formerly 
carried on with great vigour; but now, in these 
same districts, the natives are profitably employed, 
and the slave trade, which can never stand in the 
presence of commerce, has been in consequence ef- 
fectually crushed. The alkali manufacturer, there- 
fore, is thus indirectly a minister of civilization, and 
a creator of independence to nations, for he makes 
regulated industry essential to these nations, conse- 
quently rendering local labour valuable. 
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in making it go faster or slower—perhaps a minute 
in a week. Now if there were not an instrument that 
would measure time so exactly that between Lon- 
don and New York not a minute, or large fraction 
of a minute, would be lost or gained, the voyage 
would be one of difficulty and uncertainty. A York- 
shire joiner, John Harrison, at the beginning of the 
last century, found out the principle of the chrono- 
meter, which consists in the union in the balance- 
spring of two metals, one which contracts under in- 
ereased temperature, and one which expands; and 
on the contrary under diminished temperature. 
Harrison worked for fifty years at his discovery ; 
and he obtained a parliamentary reward of £20,000, 

The English chronometers are set by what is 
called Greenwich time. The beautiful instruments 
that are constantly at work, and the laborious cal- 
culations which are daily proceeding, at the Obser- 
vatory, are essentially necessary for the maintenance 
of a commerce that embraces the whole habitable 
globe. 

But what has this, it may be said, to do with 
the price of clothing? Exactly this: part of the 
price arises from the cost of transport. If there 


the author, are necessary in order wholly to sepe,| and unwearied endeavours, us speedily as possible 
rate it from all connection with the institution, and |to efface this blot on our holy religion, and to ob- 
he portrays in a lucid and forcible manner the|tain the complete abolition of slavery throughout 
happy effects which would result if the whole chris-|Christendom, and, if possible, throughout the 
tian world, so called, was united in a harmonious; world.” 
testimony against slavery, as contrary to the spirit) While again and again reasserting this just 
and precepts of the gospel. On this point he says, | condemnation of the iniquitous system, and in 
“Tf each of the great denominations of christians in|the year 1850, declaring “the holding of our fel- 
the land should first detach itself wholly from the low men in the condition of slavery, except in those 
system, and should thus bring the power of its own cases where it is unavoidable, by the laws of the 
example to bear upon it, and if, in a proper way,| State, the obligations of guardianship, or the de- 
the power of the church, through the pulpit, the |mands of humanity, is av offence, in the proper im- 
press, and the private sentiments and lives of its! port of that term, as used in the book of discipline, 
members, were brought to bear upon it, no one canjand should be regarded and treated in the same 
believe that the system would long exist. It is thus} manner as other offences ;” the writer regrets that 
in the power of the church, if it would, to secure, at}a number of their members still continue to hold 
no distant period, the entire abolition of slavery injslaves. It does not appear, in fact, that any of those 
this land ; and having this power, it must be held! persons have ever been made the subjects of treat- 
responsible for its exercise. And if it be a fact,|ment or censure on account of slaveholding, and the 
that the church has the power, it is a most humi-|author inquires what further action ought to be 
liating and painful reflection, that that power is not|taken by the Society to carry out its collective de- 
exercised, and that this monstrous system can look | cisions. 
for its support in any way to the church of God.” In reply to this, he suggests that the avowed ob- 
He takes the position that the subject of slavery ject, so often and explicitly stated, of entirely abo- 








were no “ lunar distances” in the “ Nautical Alma-|must and will be agitated and discussed ere long’ lishing slavery throughout Christendom and, if pos- 
nac,” or chronometers, the voyage from New York|in all religious societies. “The spirit of the age,’ |sible, throughout the world, should be steadily kept 


to Liverpool might require three months instead of|says he, “is against slavery: the world is against 
But go a step farther back in the in-|it. There is a spirit of freedom abroad which there 
There was ajnever has been before, and there is a conviction of 


a fortnight. 
fluence of science upon navigation. 


' 


in view, and pursued in a proper spirit and manner. 
Second, That a continued testimony against sla- 
very, as a crying evil, should be faithfully borne. 





time when ships could hardly venture to leave the|the essential wrong of slavery, such as there never| On this point he says, “I have shown what the tes- 


shore. 
a merchant who went three times over the sea with 


his own craft, was entitled to rank as a thegn, or|always be silent on the subject. 


nobleman. Long after this early period of Eng- 


In the days of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, | has been before.’’ 


timony of the church has been. It has been steady, 
“There are men in all the churches, who will not; uniform, consistent. It has been so often repeated, 
They cannot, by|and repeated in language so unambiguous, that the 
any application of ecclesiastical rules, always be}world cannot mistake its import. And yet the 





land’s navigation, voyages across the Atlantic could|made to suppress the earnest convictions of their; power of testimony on the subject may not be ex- 
never have been attempted. That was before the!souls in regard to the wrongs of the African race ; |hausted. It is much, to keep the facts of the exist- 
invention of the mariner’s compass; but even after |and they will seek utterance for their convictions, |ence of the evil before the public mind; and a 
that invention, when astronomy was not scienti-|and will make their voices heard. It is with great! testimony borne by successive bodies of men, though 
fically applied to navigation, long voyages were | difficulty that such men can now be restrained from {it may uot add much to the argument, may add 
considered in the highest degree dangerous. The} giving utterance to their deep convictions of the evil much to the moral foree of the testimony itself. It 
crews both of Vasco de Gama, who discovered the|of slavery; with great difficulty that they can be|is the expression of the deep conviction of a body of 
passage to India, and of Columbus, principally con-|constrained by their silence to seem to lend their|men called to look at the subject once more—once 
sisted of criminals, who were pardoned on condition | countenance to a system which, in their hearts, they;more called to consider the evil, and to inquire 
of undertaking a service of such peril. The disco-|deeply abhor.” whether it cannot be removed: it is the voice of 
very of magnetism, however, changed the whole} “It requires all the power of an efficient and! living men added to the admonition of the dead; 
principle of navigation, and raised seamanship to a}closely compacted ecclesiastical organization, and! giving, in addition to their own personal or collected 
science. If the mariner’s compass had not been in-|all the influence of those who are disposed to hold |influence, a new utterance to the sentiments of 
vented, America could never have been discovered ;|the power of ruling in their own hands, to restrain} venerated men now in their graves.” 
and if America, and the passage to India by the|them from giving utterance to their sentiments, and| “ It should be remarked that there is great power 
Cape of Good Hope, had never been discovered,|the constraint becomes more galling from year tojin bearing testimony against an evil. It is much to 
cotton would never have been brought to England,|year. Sooner or later the shackles which fetter | call the attention of good men, and bad also, to 
and if cotton had never been brought to England, |such spirits, will be broken, and these men will be|their own course of life, or to existing evils with 
the English people would have been as badly off| free.” which they may be connected, and for the existence 
for clothing as the people of the middle ages, and| With the full conviction that ‘this momentous|of which they may be in any way responsible. It 
the millions of working men and women, manufac-| question must and will force itself upon the consid-!is much to appeal to their consciences, to suggest 
turers of cotton, and dealers in cotton goods, would | eration of every religious body, and at no very distant means for the removal of the evil, to remind them 
have been without employment. day call fora full examination and discussion, and the|of their own responsibility in the matter, and to 
(To be continued.) expression of a decided opinion respecting it, the |urge reasons why the evil should be removed. 
———————- author advocates the calm, open and free investiga-| “It was owing in great measure, if not entirely, 
tion of it a¢ once—that in the religious and moral|to the influence of such testimony, that the Society 
publications of the day it should be treated of as|of Friends in this country was enabled to detach 
any other evil, not in a political aspect, but as it) itself wholly from slavery and to take that honour- 


For “ The Friend.” 
“The Church and Slavery.” 


BY ALBERT BARNES. 


We have been interested by the perusal of a re- 
cent work with the title which forms the caption of 
this article. It is from the pen of an author whose 
volumes have obtained an extensive circulation 
throughout our country. He bears a decided and 
fearless testimony against the crying sins of the 
system, shows the relation of the professing chris- 
tian church to slavery, its actual influence upon it, 
its present position in reference to it, and its duty 
in regard to measures which will tend to the final 
and utter extinction of this foul blot upon the chris- 
tian name. A large portion of the book is devoted 
to exhibiting the action of the New School Presby- 


affects the present and future welfare of mankind, 
and that christian persuasion and entreaty should! 
be used, under the influence of gospel love, to car- 
ry to every mind the conviction of its sinfulness in 
the Divine sight. 

He shows the action of the New School Presby- 
terians on the subject; that by a series of resolu- 
tions adopted year after year in the General As- 





able position which they now hold on this subject. 
Not a blow was struck, not a hard or a harsh word 
was uttered, not a member was excluded on ac- 
count of his connection with slavery—not an act 
of discipline was performed. ‘ruth, often and 
long repeated, made its way to the hearts of con- 
scientious men, and of their own accord they sepa- 
rated themselves from the system, and not a slave 


sembly, they had declared slavery to be “a gross:is now held by a Quaker in the land.” 

Again: “'There remains one power still by ye 
t 18 
the power by which the Quakers removed it from 
their body—the power in the church of voluntarily 
detaching itself from the evil—such a conviction 
of the evil as to lead all who are implicated in the 


violation of the most precious and sacred rights of 


human nature, utterly inconsistent with the law of|the evil may be removed froin the charch. 
God, and totally irreconcileable with the spirit and| 
principles of the gospel of Christ,” and “ that it is! 
terian General Assembly on the subject of slavery,| manifestly the duty of all christians who enjoy the 
and the further measures which, in the judgment of|light of the present day, to use their honest, earnest 
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system, as speedily as possible to separate them- 
selves wholly from it. 

“ What I mean by this is, that it is to be held 
practicable to induce those who are now implicated 
in slaveholding, voluntari’y and without any coer- 
cive measures to separate themselves from the sys- 
tem, so that, under the power of conscience, and 
the influence of a strong public sentiment, the 
churches may be wholly detached from it. 

“ A few plain considerations may show that this 
is wholly within the power of the church, and that 


schismatical measures, tending to destroy the unity 
and disturb the peace of our churches, and de- 
precate the spirit of denunciation, and that unfeel- 
ing severity which would cast from the fold those 
whom we are rather bound, by the spirit of the 
gospel and the obligations of our covenant, to in- 
struct, to counsel, exhort, and try to lead in the 
ways of God, and toward whom, though they may 
err, we should exercise forbearance and brotherly 
love.” 


To some zealous persons whose views on the sub- 


it is not altogether vain to hope that it may occur. ject were clear and strong, the forbearing and 


“One is, that this result has been already brought 


tolerant tone of the above quotation was offensive, 


about, in this way, by one large denomination of|and gave rise to the query, whether they ought to 


christians,—the Society of Friends. I regard the 
history of that Society, in connection with this sub- 
ject, as a very valuable and instructive chapter in 
the records of the church. It illustrates the power 
of ‘testimony’—the power of conscience, and the 
power of patience and forkearance. It was not by 
a work of violence that they became free from all 
connection with slavery—it was a work of peace. 
It was not by harsh denunciation and unkind 
words; it was by love. It was not by direct acts 
of discipline; it was by the power of solemn ap- 
peals addressed to the conscience. It was not by 
coercive measures, driven recklessly and rapidly 
through the body, rending it asunder, and pro- 
ducing permanent alienation; it was the slow and 
patient work of years. Yetit wasdone. The pro- 
cess was effectual. The last cord that bound the 
members of that Society to the system, was severed, 
and the Society of Friends was the first in modern 
times which occupied a position which all christian 
churches will yet occupy,—the noble and the ele- 
vated position of being entirely free from any con- 
nection with slavery. Why should it not be sup- 
posed that there is a conscience among other chris- 
tians as well as among them? Why should it not 


continue in connection with a body whose course 
was so different from what they thought the case 
demanded. In reference to this view, the General 
Assembly of 1846 declares its belief, “ that sepa- 
ration and secession among the churches and their 


members, are not the methods that God approves! 


and sanctions for the reformation of his church.” 
Our author, treating on the same subject, says :— 

“A man may greatly weaken his influence, by 
detaching himself from a church. There is indeed 
a point where it becomes a plain matter of duty for 
a man to withdraw from a corrupt and degenerate 
church, viz., when there is no hope of its reforma- 
tion, and when his continuing in it must be con- 
strued as an approbation of its course: but up to 
that point a man weakens his influence in a good 
cause by withdrawing. He indeed bears his testi- 


mony against the evil opinions in the church, or 


its corrupt practices, by separating from it, but he 
becomes isolated—he loses all the power derived 
from association; he cuts himself off from what 
will be regarded as long as he is connected with 
the body, as a right—that of endeavouring to exert 


an influence on the body; he deprives himself of 


all power of effecting a reformation in the body 


be supposed that others may hear the voice of itself. 


entreaty from their brethren as well as they ? And 
why should it not be supposed that patient appeals 
and remonstrances may be as effectual in other 
cases as they were in theirs?” 

We rejoice to perceive that this effective and 
christian method of getting rid of slavery in the 
different religious societies, has found an advocate 
in the pen of this able writer. We have a full con- 
fidence in its success, if it be pursued perseveringly 
and faithfully, in the meekness and patience, = 
love of the gospel. Private, personal, affectionate 
labour with each individual, with the gentleness 
and forbearance and firmness of true ecbristian in- 
tegrity, will do more to overcome and remove the 
evil, than all other human means combined, and 
we most heartily wish that every religious society 
would be persuaded to give it a full and fair trial. 

The General Assembly, though it has so often 
and so plainly declared slavery to be opposed to 
the precepts of the gospel, has yet adopted no rule 
of discipline for treating with those who hold slaves. 
The number of persons connected with it in the 
Southern States, who are involved in slaveholding, 
and the complicated and embarrassing relations 
growing out of it, have proved serious obstacles to 
any decisive action. In 1846, the General Assem- 
bly, after expressing its “deep regret that slavery 
should be continued and countenanced by any of 
the members of its churches, and earnestly exhort- 
ing both them and the churches among whom it 
exists, to use all means in their power to put it 
away from them,” adds the following :-— 

“ While, therefore, we fecl bound to bear our tes- 
timony against slavery, and to exhort our beloved 
brethren to remove it from them, as speedily as 
possible, by all appropriate and available means, 


we do at the same time condemn all divisive and | 


“Other things being equal, an associated body 


will listen much more readily to the suggestions of 


one of its own members, than it will to what may 
be regarded as the intermeddlings of one not con- 
nected with it. 


wishes to reform men, should connect himself with 
them by as many and as tender ties as circumstances, 
his ability, and his conscience will allow. Thus, the 
Redeemer of the world sought to reform men, not 


jby standing at a distance, and detaching himself 
from all connection with the race, but by becoming 


himself a man, and mingling freely with men, even 
though it subjected him to the charge of receivit 
sinners, and eating with them. 

“Tt would be easy to refer to cases where men 
have withdrawn from a church, because it was 
worldly-minded, or because it held opinions which 
they could not sanction, who have lost all their in- 
fluence in that church with reference to its reform- 


ation, and whose personal influence in the cause of 


religion itself has been greatly diminished, if not 
destroyed by their assuming an independent posi- 


tion, or connecting themselves with another body of 


christians.” 
caninigyliicia 
Singular Theory of the Mississippi River — 
|The Mississippi river is the greatest stream in the 
world. Its total length is 4000 miles. On look- 
ing over a volume recently issued, entitled “ Lloyd’s 
| Steamboat and Railroad Directory,” we find the 
following instructive article on the waste of the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi. It says :— 

No experience will enable a person to anticipate, 
with any degree of certainty, the elevation of the 
‘flood in any given year. In some seasons the wa- 
ters do not rise aboye their channel; in others, the 


A man has more influence in his 
own family than a stranger can have, and he who 


1S 


entire lower valley of the Mississippi is submerged. 
Embankments called levees have been raised from 
five to ten feet high, on both sides of the stream, 
extending many miles above and below New Or- 
leans. By this means the river is restrained within 
its proper limits, except at the greatest freshets, 
when the water sometimes breaks over everything, 
causing great destruction to property, and some- 
times loss of life. The average height of the flood 
from the Delta to the junction of the Missouri, is 
about sixteen feet. At the mouth of the latter ri- 
ver it is twenty-five feet. Below: the entrance of 
the Ohio river, it is often fifty-five feet. 

At Natchez, it seldom exceeds thirty feet, and at 
New Orleans, about twelve feet. What goes with 
the water? It ic known that the difference be- 
tween high and low water-mark, as high up as 
| White river, is about thirty-six feet, and the cur- 
rent at high water-mark runs near seven miles per 
hour, and opposite to New Orleans the difference 
between high and low water-mark is only twelve 
feet, and the current little over three miles to the 
hour:—the width and depth of the river being the 
same; from which we calculate that nearly six times 
as much water passes by the mouth of White river 
as by New Orleans. What goes with the excess? 
The ouly solution ever offered, is that it escapes 
by the bayous “ Plaquemine,” “ Lafourche,” and 
“ Therville,” but when we calculate the width, depth 
and current of these bayous, they fall vastly short 
of affording a sufficient escapement. The true ex- 
planation can, we think, be given. 

At low water, throughout the whole extent, we 
see a land structure exposed, underlying the bank, 
or that the alluvial structure on which the planta- 
tions are, is a structure of deposit made by the 
river above its low water-mark, which, opposite to 
the mouth of White river, is thirty feet thick. As 
you descend, the river diminishes in volume as the 
difference between high and low water-mark dimi- 
nishes, and nearly corresponds to it, and wherever 
the bottom is exposed, it shows throughout the 
whole extent that the bottom is pure coarse sand, 
exhibiting at many places the ocean shingle, through 
the superimposed alluvial structure mixed with fine 
sand. ‘The water percolates with such facility and 
rapidity that the water in a well dug at a conside- 
rable distance from the river bank, rises and falls 
with the rise and fall of the river, not varying an 
inch, and through the coarse sand and shingles of the 
— it passes as rapidly as through a common 
sieve. 

By the accurate surveys of several scientific en- 
gineers, it is ascertained that the fall of the Missis- 
sippi river is four inches to the mile. The distance 
from Natchez to New Orleans of three hundred 
miles, will give twelve hundred inches, or one hun- 
dred feet. The depth of the river is less than fifty 
feet at high water-mark. The river debouches into 
the ocean from a promontory made by itself. The 
surface of the ocean, by measurement, below the 
bottom of the river, above New Orleans, corres- 
ponds with the low water-mark below New Orleans; 
therefore the Mississippi river is pouring through its 
own bottom into the ocean, the superimposed weight 
giving lateral pressure to hurry the subterranean 
current. If the reader has ever stood upon a Mis- 
sissippi sand-bar in a hard rain, or seen water 
poured from a bucket on the sand-bar, he has seen 
that neither can be done in sufficient quantity to 
produce any current or accumulation on the sur- 
face. ‘The river is, therefore, from the time it be- 
comes below the limestone stratas of Missouri and 
Kentucky, wasting itself through its own bottom. 

If the Mississippi riyer had to pursue its course, 
like the Ohio, over rocky strata, walled in by rocks 
and impervious clay banks, the high water-mark at 
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New Orleans would reach one hundred feet above | and sincere seekers of Christ Jesus. In this he had) cannot but have a spiritual sense, and feeling of 
its present limits; but running over coarse sand, an extraordinary talent; and yet, on the other hand,| each other, though outwardly strangers. It is in 
walled in by a deposit made of sand, ancient delu-| was close in his reproofs and exhortations to the) the spiritual sense that the true children and ser- 
vial detritus and vegetable mould, no more water careless and disobedient.” vants of God, both know and are well known one 
reaches the ocean than the excess over the amount| He was one of those against whom Benjamin Lay|to another; can sympathize together when un- 
that penetrates the surrounding structures, and |shot his shafts, but the cause we cannot positively| der affliction; and rejoice together when any part 
passes off in the process of percolation or transpira-| tell. It probably may have arisen from his rebuking|is favoured with the extendings and holy, sweet 
tion in a subterranean descent to the ocean. The|the uncharitable spirit, which manifested itself in| in-flowings of the divine virtue of Christ. 

river, without any other restraint from rock or clay|that zealous, honest, but often misdirected man.| “In reading the above accounts, my heart was 
in the bottom or bank, is left free to the government | Notwithstanding these attacks, John Estaugh| deeply affected with a sense of the great and won- 
of no other law than the law of hydrostatics. The) grew in the esteem of his brethren, and when his| dertul loving-kindness of God unto you, in that he 
washing or wasting of the banks cannot be pre-| health permitted, was much used in the service of| hath caused his great day of light, life and salva- 
vented, though the caving or sliding of large por-jreligious Society. His wife, in her testimony con-|tion to break forth unto you. Through the comings- 
tions at one time may be easily guarded against. | cerning him, says, “In the forepart of his time, he| up of the life and virtue of Truth, into dominion in 


os aa travelled pretty much; but in the latter part, he| your souls, the glory and gaiety of this world, with 
For “The Friend.” |WaS troubled with an infirmity in his head, which|all its sinful delights, are now become marred in 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, rendered him unfit for the service; and his good] your sight. To be accounted fools for Christ's sake 
i aka li ait ie Master, that requires no impossibilities of his ser-|1s your choice, rather than to enjoy the pleasures of 
ee aa Seutly eile Philadelphia. vants, favoured him with being very easy at home ;| sin, which are but for a season, and come to an end, 
- where, through merey, we lived very comfortably.| leaving a sting behind, upon the souls of them, who 
JOUN ESTAUGH. I will venture to say, few, if any, in a married|run out the whole time of their lives in sin, and will 
(Continued from page 117.) state, ever lived in sweeter harmony than we did.| not regard the invitation of Christ. 


Whether John Estaugh visited Barbadoes on his}Oh! he was a sweet companion, indeed! A loving,| “ But, praised be his holy name, he hath highly 
way to England or on his return to America, we |tender husband; an humble, exemplary man; aj favoured you, in that he hath not only called you, 
are not able to say, but at the Yearly Meeting of) pattern of moderation in all things; not lifted up| but even taken you, as it were by the hand, and 
Ministers and Elders, held Seventh mo. 14th, 1723, | with any enjoyments, nor cast down at disappoint-|led you out of Babylon; and as he did with David, 
on giving in a satisfactory account of his late visit,|ments.”’ “ Now, after some years of indisposition,|‘ plucked your feet out of the mire and clay, and set 
he mentioned his labours in that island. He la-|it pleased the Lord to restore him to a state of|them upon the rock’ where there is safety. Yet, 
boured in America until after the Yearly Meeting, | health ; and soon after he had a concern to visit} dear and tender Friends, it will be well for you to 
in the Seventh month, 1725, after which he again| Friends at Tortola. This brought on him a deep|take heed to your standing, keeping a constant 
sailed for Great Britain on a religious visit. ‘Ihis}exercise ; but when he was confirmed it was really| watch, lest the subtle adversary come upon you at 
Yearly Meeting had prepared an address to,required of him so to do, he gave up to it. Home,|an unawares, and through some stratagem or other, 
King George, in grateful acknowledgment of his|and the company there, which used to be so plea-| get in your minds, drawing by degrees a cloud of 
having signed an act of the Assembly of Pennsy]-|sant to him, he was then weaned from. He first) darkness over the eye of the understanding which 
vania, intended to ease the tender consciences of|Wwrote to them; but finding this would not excuse|God hath opened, whereby you have not only been 
the people called Quakers. It was entitled “An act | him, he durst no longer delay, but he must go.” _ | given to see, the vile ways and works of Satan, but 
prescribing the forms of declaration of fidelity, ab-| The letter he sent them, is as follows :— enabled also, in the name of holy Jesus, to testify 
juration and affirmation, instead of the forms here-| “To the little and new-gathered flock of Christ,| against him, and all his corrupt and defiled ways. 
tofore required in such cases.” in the island of Tortola, greeting : As you have denied his kingdom and government, 

The address of the Yearly Meeting being for-| “Dear and well-beloved Friends: having lately| he will be laying wait to overset, if possible, the 
warded to Friends at London, they were somewhat | been favoured with the perusal of a copy of a letter| work of God in your hearts, and where gross sins 
perplexed, inasmuch as there was no signature to/from Friend Pickering, governor of the said Island,| will not be received, he will assume another shape. 
the document. Whilst in doubt how to act, John |to Friends at Philadelphia, in which is set forth the| The Apostle Paul, writing to the Corinthians, sig- 
Estaugh, on his religious visit, reached that city.|great goodness of God unto you, and that through| nifies, Satan was transformed into an angel of light, 
The Mecting for Sufferings there agreed “ it should|the operation of his Divine power, divers are not|in which false appearance, he hath sometimes de- 

ceived unwary and young convinced ones, filling 
them with strange notions and opinions, contrary to 


be signed by John Estaugh, he being a properjonly brought to confess, but truly to obey the 
member of, and at the Yearly Meeting”’ that issued | Truth; taking up the cross, and following our Lord 
it. This was early in 1726. Three English Friends,)}and Saviour Jesus Christ; and thereby a daily|the gospel of Christ. So they have not only suf- 
including Joseph Wyeth, were appointed to accom- | growth is witnessed; which account is joy and re-| fered loss thereby, but have brought great trouble 
pany John Estaugh on the presentation of the ad- |joicing to me and many more. upon the church, by causing divisions, and running 
dress, and an address of thanks on the same subject} _“ Soon after, our much esteemed and well beloved | into heats and parties.” 
from the Assembly of Pennsylvania, having been| Friend, Thomas Chalkley, was, in the love of God, (‘To be continued.) 
sent over, it was concluded to present it at the same |drawn to visit you, and after his arrival there, he —_~+o 
time. The Duke of New Castle made the necessary! gives an account to his wife, not only of his kind} Yea, Yea, and Nay, Nay.—In the extreme 
arrangements, and on the 19th of the Third month, | reception, but also confirms the above good account.| highlands of Scotland, it used to be thought an in- 
the addresses were delivered, and graciously re-|He likewise takes notice, how the Lord had blessed| sult to ask a note from a debtor. When any im- 
ceived by the king. |his labour of love, and made his visit beneficial to| portant business was to be transacted, the parties 
John Estaugh having visited Ireland, and paid) you, which affords great comfort to all faithful) stepped out alone into the open air, each repeating 
a brief visit in England, returned to New Jersey,| Friends who desire the prosperity of God's holy| aloud his obligation, with his eye fixed on the hea- 
about the close of 1726. John Estaugh, when at |truth. I doubt not, but it was a time of comfort|vens. They then made a mark on some stone or 
home, was much employed in administering to the | and spiritual joy with you, that were favoured with| tree near by to keep themselves in remembrance of 
sick and afflicted. He was skilful as a physician, |the company and benefit of the labour of one of the| the transaction; and history tells us that a denial 
tender-hearted and sympathizing to the poor and | faithful ministers of the gospel of Christ. We hear,| of debt or a refusal to pay it was an almost un- 
those who needed comfort. As to his ministry, this|that the Lord saw meet in his wisdom to take this| heard-of thing. 
is the testimony of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting | worthy instrument to himself, and though it may} A gentleman, named Stuart, had counted out on 
concerning it: “ By and through the Divine virtue’ to you and us, look as a loss to the church, yet as; his table quite a sum of money, which he had 
and power by which he was first reached and it was consistent with his divine will that it should) promised to loan to a neighbour. The borrower, 
wrought upon, he was early called to the work of |be so, it becometh us to be easy and content there-| before taking it, wrote out a receipt, which he 
the ministry, and made a chosen vessel, fitted to, with, aud now, rather to look to our own standing,! offered Stuart. “What is this, sir?” asked the 
hold the heavenly treasure, which dwelt plentifully that we may, through faith and true obedience,| gentleman, sternly. “If you are afraid to trust 
in him. <A true gospel minister, dividing the Word ‘maintain a hold and interest in Christ. So shall] yourself, I'm sure J will not trust you. You can- 
aright; his doctrine at times having dropped as|we have truly to experience what the Apostle gave| not have my money ;” and, gathering it up, he put 
dew, and his speech distilled as the small rain upon testimony of, which is ‘ By one spirit, are we all|it back into his purse. ‘That was certainly a very 
the tender plants. A man of great humility and baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or| fine state of society; but how such trust would an- 
compassion, sympathizing with the afflicted in body | Gentiles ; whether we be bond or free; and have|swer in these degenerate days, business men can 

















or mind; being sometimes enabled, as with healing) been made to drink into one spirit.’ Being thus} judge. 
Chief Justice North was at one time a guest at 


oil, to comfort the sorrowful, the heavy-hearted, | united into one body of which Christ is Head, we 
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] 
cause I more and more find, that the wise exercise | Were such an infidel theory true, man would often| be made known among them, to their comfort and 


of the understanding is indispensable to progress in 
the spiritual life. An unoccupied mind is likely 





have to rank far below some of his fellow-tenants 
on our earth. A New-Hollander or Hottentot is 


soon to become an ill-occupied one; and they, who/not half so good a builder as the industrious 
do not learn to think upon divine things, will soon|white ant of the forests, or the wonderful little 
come to feel them less, if they continue to feel them|coral architects of the deep ocean. 


at all. 


Instinct. 


After all that has been written and said, how 
little do we know of this wonderful principle, be- 
stowed by the Great Creator upon the lower order 
of beings! The simplest of architects are the 
worms beneath our feet, still they make themselves 
suitable coverings of slime and mud. Only watch 
a caterpillar, aud you will not fail to wonder at its 
incomprehensible powers : with the gravest circum- | 
spection he selects his grass and his fibres, saw-dust | 
and clay; then he chews, mixes, and pounds them, | 
until they become neither too soft nor too hard; 
from his own body he cuts off hair, and needing 
only short fragments for his covering, he bites the m 
into pieces of the same length. 

Animals of the very lowest capacities discern 
and well know their homes. The fish cherish their 
special dwellings, some in fresh, and others in salt 
water, some a few feet below the surface, others 
fathoms deep. 

Even the sluggish turtle loves her home. A huge 
creature of this kind was caught by English sailors, 
near Ascension Island, and they burned a name 
and date upon its upper shell. On their return to 
England it fell sick, and was thrown overboard in 
the British Channel. Two years afterward, the 
same turtle was captured, quite well, and near its 
old home, Ascension. What astounding and inex- 
plicable “ homesickness” carried this slow creature 
tour thousand miles back through the trackless 
ocean, where there are no high-roads ! 

Our common swallow will revel for a season in 
the sunshine of distant Africa, and then returning 
north, will find the little village, the low steeple, 
the thatched cottage, and her snug little corner 
under its eaves. What man of the most faithful 
memory, when travelling, does not lose his way, 
and has to inquire the right path? But the airy 
bird flies straight as an arrow to the favourite spot 
where it first tried its young wings. 

One description of crabs has three dwellings, for 
as many seasons, and the parent may be seen at 
stated times with his numerous family, leaving their 
summer home on the sea-shore, for the cooler in- 
land cottage, and when winter comes, climbing up 
to his quiet abode in the mountains! 

Now some have rated this instinct or animal 


The noble trees of our forests, the flower enam- 
elling the gardens, the dewy particles arranging 
themselves into crystals and agates ; even the moist- 
ure on my window, of a winter’s day, as it shoots 
into beautiful icy feathers; nay, every thing else 
of nature’s forming, are all more skilful in their 


arts of form and construction, than man, boasting 


man, is! 
We repeat, it is not safe to take the mere ar- 


rangement of matter for evidence of mind, for then 


immortal man sinks far down in the scale of ere- 
ated beings, and his immortality stands upon no 


edification, and to the confusion of those who may 
esteem them as troublers of Israel. 

I greatly desire that the faithful ones who are 
to be found among Friends, may be encouraged to 
hold on their way. Give not back, I beseech you, 
though it may be permitted that, like the three of 
old, you shall be bound hand and foot, by the 
king's decree, and cast into the fiery furnace, or, 
like Daniel, thrown into the lions’ den. Proving 
seasons, such must indeed be! yet what encourage- 
ment is there in the reflection, that the fire was not 
permitted to burn, nor the lions to tear those ser. 
vants of the Most High: and his protecting care is 
still over all his dependent children, and He will 
make a way for their deliverance where there may 
appear to be no way, and as they patiently abide 
in/his fear, they shall know him to be a present help 


better foundation than that of an insect, a frozen|in the needful time. 


breath, or a drop of dew! 
philosophic view of the matter. ‘The whole of its 
phenomena, organized or not, animated or not, are 
the results of the law of matter, without any con- 
nection with mental judgment from the things or 
beings in which they are displayed. My rose-buds 
or dahlias of this summer take no copy from the 
rose-buds or dahlias of the last. The bee is not 
schooled in making wax or cells, for one parent is 


This seems to be the 





a queen, exempted from labour, while the other is an 
idler or a drone. 

The elephant is regarded as the paragon of ani- 
mal sagacity, and some rank him as nearest to man 
in the possession of reason. If this were true, and 
he were endowed with a reasoning memory, would 
he not exercise such a useful faculty, and avoid the 
hunter's trap, in which he had formerly been de- 
prived of freedom? This caution or recollection, it 
is well known, the elephant does not exercise, how- 
ever remarkable he may be in some other traits of 
character. There is not the slightest trace of rea- 
soning in this instance, or proof that the creature 
was actuated by any motive beyond the circum- 
stances of the moment. For a century has an oak 
expanded its buds regularly, about the same day 
of the returning spring, and who will say that the 
noble tree has learned wisdom, or kept a calendar 
of the months and seasons? The plant obeys a 
simple law of vegetable life, and the elephant that 
of the inferior or animal creation; and the Al- 
mighty’s power, wisdom, and goodness, are alike 
strikingly apparent in both—Christian Advocate 
and Journal, 





—_—__~+s—___ 
For “ The Friend.” 
Although Elisha stood alone when he essayed to 


|the designs of evil men? 





This is a day in which our poor Society has gone 
far astray from the path in which it was designed 
to have walked, and wherein the true burden-bear- 
ers in it, groan under oppression, because so many 
of the members have departed from primitive pu- 
rity and simplicity, forsaken their first love, and in 
measure bowed their knees to Baal; being unwil- 
ling to be little and low, and of no esteem in the 
eyes of those who are rich and in high stations, 
preferring the perishing things of time, and the 
friendship of the world, to the humble, self-denying 
path that leads to endless bliss. 

But let us not put our confidence in a brother or 
a sister, and say | must not stand in opposition to 
this one or to that, lest perhaps we may be found 
turning the judgment of ruth aside. What if 
Daniel had done thus, when all the nobles obtained 
the decree that none should “ask a petition of any 
God or man for thirty days, save of” the king. He 
might have escaped the lions’ den, but what advan- 
tage could he have gained thereby. The lions had 
no power to hurt him, and behold how he was ho- 
noured, both he and his God. Was not this the 
fruit of his steadfastness; of his being unmoved by 
This is the honour that 
I want us all to seek; the honour that comes from 
the Father, that we, as a people, may again come 
up into that purity which so eminently distinguished 
our predecessors. 

Oh! that there was a willingness amongst us to 
make a thorough self-examination, that we might 
see in the true light how our accounts stand, and 
whether we are filling our ranks in righteousness. 
Surely it behooveth every one to be upon the watch, 
lest we be carried away, for a day is coming to all, 
when the foundation on which each one is building, 


power very low, as mere mechanism, while others|prove the power of his God, while the prophets of} will be tried, whether it be on the rock, or on the 


rank it very high, like mind or reason in man.|Baal were many, yet how striking was his faith 
Are not these misconceptions, however? Their|and steadfastness: he was not afraid to let them 
tendency seems to measure the Great Maker of all|call upon their god first; and why? because he 
things by the erring standard of man, and to sink|/mew that Baal was no god, but that the God whom 
him with the level of the beasts that perish. Of|he served was able to make his power known. 
course our hope of immortality is thus reduced to| And how marvellously was the power of the God 


a mere faith, for which we can give no reason. 

Here the infidel mind errs, and fails in the study 
of nature, from its strong tendency to refer to man 
for analogies in explaining the study of nature. 
What is called the instinct of animals, is a fatal 
instance of this; and it has proved a stumbling- 
block to many who have written upon the myste- 
rious subject. How can any argument for the im- 
mortality of man be grounded upon his possession 
of accountability, or reason, if it ulone differs from 
that of the mortal, perishing, and inferior animals, 
only in degree? If this, too, were the case, there 
would be as many shades of immortality, even 
among wen, as there are differences of talent, inge- 


of Elisha displayed in the sight of the people, while 
the prophets of Baal, after all their calling, cutting 
themselves, and striving to make him hear, could 
effect nothing, and all were obliged to confess, “ The 
Lord he is God: the Lord he is God.” Yea, and 
He remaineth to be the God of the whole earth; 
there is none other; He is unchanged, and will have 
a people to fear and serve him, even though they 
‘may be surrounded, as Elisha was, by those who 
have thrown down his altars, and slain his prophets 
iwith the sword. hey, too, may think, as did 
Elisha, that they are left alone ; but as they remain 
‘unmoved, not running after strange gods, but keep- 





sand, and well will it be for us if in that day we 
can adopt the language of the Prophet :—* The 
Lord is our judge; the Lord is our lawgiver; the 
Lord is our king; he will save us.” 

Ohio, Twelfth mo., 1856. 


Eee 


The Indians. 


The report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
presents some interesting information respecting a 
number of the tribes. | The entire number of the 
Indians in the United States and territories is esti- 
mated at about 300,000. 

Of the New York Indians, the Report thus 
speaks : 

“ The improvement in the condition of the New 
York Indians, though gradual, is very perceptible. 
The farms, buildings, crops and stock, and the sub- 


So 
stantial comforts surrounding the homes of many of 


ing their eye single unto the Lord alone, they will| the Oneidas, Onondagas, Tuscaroras, and the Tona- 


nuity, genius, and industry, in different individuals.|be preserved by him, and at times his power will| wanda, Cattaraugus and Allegheny Senecas, evi- 
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dence in them a uniform advancement. 


The re-|the account is less favourable. They are still en- 


liance of the Alleghany Senceas upon their timber | gaged in deadly hostilities with each other. 


and lumber has not made it necessary for them to 


“ Tt is hoped that some arrangement may be made 


turn their attention wholly to agriculture, and while | by which the deadly strife between the Sioux and 


this resource has furnished them temporary aid, the | 
timber and lumber trade in which they are engaged | 
may be regarded as a hindrance to their permanent | 
improvement. 


Chippewa Indians may cease. The conviction and 
execution, under our criminal laws, of all Indians 


guilty of the murder of Indians would, it is believed, 
Churches and religious influences | put a stop to the war-parties of the Sioux and Chip- 


and schools are well sustained among these Indians, | pewa, as well as other Indian tribes; but there has 


and all seem to be impressed with a desire to edu-| 
cate their children.” 

The Chippewas and Ottawas of Michigan and 
Wisconsin are represented as in an improving con- 
dition : 

“The Chippewas of Lake Superior, who inhabit 
reservations in the northern peninsula of Michigan, 
the northern part of Wisconsin, and that portion of 
Minnesota between the St. Louis River and the 
British line, have been furnished with a liberal sup- 
ply of farming implements, carpenters’ tools, house- | 





hold furniture and cooking utensils, and every In- | 
dian having a house and residing in it, has been| 
supplied with a good cooking-stove and the usual 
cooking utensils, a table, bureau, chairs, bedstead, 


looking-glass, and many smaller articles for house- | 
hold use. The effect of this policy is quite percep- | 
tible and salutary, and has stimulated many to erect ' 
and provide for erecting new houses at Bad River | 


and several other places.” 


| nerce. 


been no fund provided by which such prosecutions 
can be commenced and carried on. It would, in 
my opinion, be an act of humanity if such a fund 
was placed at the disposal of the Department, as 


ithe prosecution, conviction and execution of a few 


Indians would, no doubt, have a most salutary in- 
fluence.” 
We pass now to the wé/d tribes of the North-West : 
“The Blackfeet, Flatheads, Nez Perces, and the 


\other tribes, parties to the treaty of the Judith, re- 


siding on or near the headwaters of the Missouri 
River, have, since the negotiation of that treaty in 
October, 1855, remained at peace, and refused all 
participation in the hostilities of the tribes of Oregon 
and Washington Territories. The common hunting 
ground provided by the treaty has produced bene- 
ficial results, and the conflicts of war and rapine 
have given place among them to the exchange of 
horses, peltry, and other articles of barbarous com- 
The Blackfeet, although absolutely bar- 


The following encouraging account is given of the barous, are said to be intelligent and tractable, and 


Menomonees : 

“The advancement of the Menomonees is con- 
stant and steady. 
thrown in the way of these Indians, and the vicious 
and unscrupulous have endeavoured to thwart all 
the efforts made for their improvement, and the 


grasping avarice of unprincipled white men, in seek- | 


ing to obtain their property in defiance of justice and 
right, has rendered them somewhat restless and un- 
easy ; yet, notwithstanding all this, their progress is 
very gratifying, and the results already attained leave 
no doubt but that the Menomonee Indians, in a very 
few years, will completely and perfectly adopt habits 
of industry and civilization. Indian labourers have 
been exclusively employed to do the work of the 
tribe. The agent, farmer, miller, teacher, and one 
blacksmith, are the only white persons located at 
the agency and employed on the reservation. All 
the work in the ficlds, as well as in the shops, is 
done by Indian hands. A number of the young 
Menomonees have become expert carpenters, pro- 
viding not only the general carpenter-shop with 
hands, but the different bands have carpenters 
among them, who are erecting houses for the various | 
families, to facilitate which the counsel has request- 
ed that a set of carpenter tools be furnished to each 
hand.” 

Of the Winnebagoes, formerly so troublesome, 
we have the following account : 

“In the southern part of Minnesota Territory the 
Winnebagoes have assigned to them, under the 
treaty of February, 1855, an excellent tract of land 
for a permanent home; and laudable efforts are 
bow being made to correct the vicious habits of 
these Indians. Extensive improvements have been 
made for them at their new location. White labour 
has heretofore been mainly relied on, but hereafter 
it is expected that the Indians themselves will be | 
more extensively employed in performing the work 
Which will be required to be done. It is designed | 
next season to enlarge and extend the improvements 
upon the Winnebago Reservation. At alate coun-| 
cil of the tribe a code of laws was adopted for the 
protection of their persons and property, and for the 
punishment of crimes.” 

Of the condition of the various tribes of Sioux | 
and Chippewas in the northern part of Minnesota, | 


Although obstacles have been | 


ample provision is made by the treaty for their in- 
struction in the arts of civilized life.” 

The Crows, who inhabit the country bordering 
on the Powder, Big Horn and Yellowstone, are war- 
like, possess large bands of horses, and depend on 
the chase for subsistence. 

The Assinaboines speak a Sioux dialect, and in- 
habit the country north of the Missouri, opposite 
the Yellowstone. They subsist by the chase, have 
a few horses, and use Ksquimaux dogs as beasts of 
burden. The Mandans and Arickarees, ou the 
south side of the Missouri, cultivate corn and other 
vegetables, but as soon as their crops are gathered 
and “cached,” they leave their dirt lodges, which 
they inhabit during summer, and betake themselves 
to their skin lodges in the winter for the purpose of 
hunting the buffalo. “The Mandans speak a lan- 
guage dissimilar to their neighbours, and are rep- 


resented as intelligent and quite dignified. The 
Arickarees speak the Pawnee language. These 


tribes construct their own boats, which consist of 
buffalo skins drawn over a circular frame-work of 
willow.” 

Of the Kansas Indians, the Omahas, the Otoes 
and Missouris, the Kikapoos and Delawares, Otta- 
was and Chippewas are represented as making im- 
provements in their new or curtailed reserves. The 
Sacs and Foxes, Kaws, Weas, lowas and Poto- 


'watamies, are less favourably spoken of. 


The agent of the Potowatamies states “that he 
is unable to make a full report because of the loss 
of his papers. He represents that a band of lawless 
men drove him from his house, took everything he 
possessed, seattered his official papers, broke open 
the boxes containing the agricultural implements 
sent by the department to the Indians, and carried 
off large numbers of them.” 

This we suppose is one of the Kansas outrages, 
and from the significant silence of the Commissioner 
as to the perpetrators, the work probably of Bor- 
der Ruffians. 

The Kansas Half Breeds are also represented as 
having been in some instances driven from their 
homes, and the larger part of their lands as being 
in the hands of intrusive squatters. 

The Wyandots are soon to have their lands as- 
signed to them in severalty, when their tribal state 


will be dissolved, and they will become citizens of 
the United States. The Shawnees, too, under the 
treaty with them, will soon be surrounded and in- 
termingled with a white population, though possess- 
ing under that treaty reserves and annuities suffi- 
cient to make them, if judiciously applied, the 
wealthiest population, red or white, within the limits 
of Kansas. 
(To be concluded.) 
—eoe--- 

Window and door Locks— Alfred Speer, of Pas- 
saic, N.J., has invented an improved patent weather- 
strip and door lock, which is really a valuable in- 
vention. By simply turning a knob or button, a 
tongue or strip is made to project from the casing 
into a corresponding groove in the window or door. 
A tight joint is thus made, which excludes rain 
and dust. The device also serves as a firm lock, 
and thus gives security. It is neat, durable, and so 
simple that it cannot get out of order.—Price €2. 
Such a lock is a desideratum. 

he 

Horses should be exercised Daily—Morses re- 
quire daily exercise in the open air, and can no 
more be expected to exist without it, than their 
owners. Exercise is an essential feature in stable 
management, and like well opportuned food, tends 
alike to preserve the health of horses. 

Daily exercise is necessary for all horses, unless 
they are sick ; it assists and promotes a free circu- 
lation of the blood, determines morbifie matter to 
the surface, develops the muscular structure, creates 
an appetite, improves the wind, and finally invi- 
gorates the whole system. We cannot expect much 
of a horse that has not been habituated to sufficient 
daily exercise ; while such as have been daily exer- 
cised and well managed, are capable not only of 
great exertion and fatigue, but are ready and wil- 
ling to do our bidding at any season. When an 
animal is overworked, it renders the system very 
susceptible to whatever morbid influences may be 
present, and imparts to the disease they may labour 
under, an unusual degree of severity. The exhaus- 
tion produced by want of rest is equally dangerous ; 
such horses are always among the first victims of 
disease, and when attacked their treatment is em- 
barrassing and unsatisfactory — Veterinary Jour. 


For “ The Friend.” 

When Naaman repaired to the prophet in order 
to be healed of his leprosy, his expectations were 
high; he overlooked the manner that Divine wis- 
dom saw meet to appoint, to restore him to the 
cleanness of a little child. And when the messen- 
ger came, saying, Go, wash seven times in Jor- 
dan, he was sore displeased. Are not (said he) 
Arbana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better 
than the waters of Israel, may I not wash in them 
and be clean? Thus he reasoned, esteeming the 
means pointed out, mean, and insufficient to restore 
him to soundness. But as he was made willing to 
submit to the cross, and follow in simplicity the 
directions of the prophet, he was amply rewarded. 

Would it not be even thus with many in the pre- 
sent day, if we could experience a willingness 
wrought in us, to follow in meekness and simplicity 
the directions of the true Prophet? Surely, my 
beloved friends, we must experience a willingness to 
follow the lowly appearance of Christ, in the heart, if 
we would be made clean. Yea, we must submit to the 
cleansing and purifying operations of his grace, to 
the spirit of judgment, and of burning, in order to 
be refined from the dross, the tin, and the repro- 
bate silver. Though there may be much to be 
purged out, yet the pure gold will not be diminished 
thereby. 

It is not for us, poor frail, finite creatures, to say 
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by what means we would be made clean, but it be- 
hooves us to bow with humility and gratitude to the 
will of him, who doeth all things well; who maketh 
both the blind to see, and the deaf to hear, yea, 
and the lame man to leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb to sing. 

May the eye of our minds be more singly turned 
to this unerring guide, that we may be enabled to 
detect and escape the snares that our unwearied 
adversary is spreading for our feet. If we suffer 
our eye to be turned from Christ, we shall be in 
danger of losing our way, and of being entangled in 
hidden snares. May we then be engaged, each one 
for himself, to mind our own calling, and thus 
through mercy we shall be preserved from turning 
aside either to the right hand or to the left. 

As it comes to be our fervent concern, to be 
found in the line of Divine appointment, we shall 
be willing not only to do, but also to suffer all the 
Lord’s appointed time, knowing that as we are 
found thus engaged, we shall be preserved from 
depending on our own strength or the strength of 
others ; and will be enabled to cast all our care upon 
Him, who remains to be strength in weakness, riches 
in poverty, and a present help in the needful time ; 
who seeth the end from the beginning, and knoweth 
all our wants, and for what purpose the tempest is 
permitted to arise. He also sets the bounds to the 
restless waves, “ hitherto shalt thou go, but no fur- 
ther, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 

he loftiness of man must be humbled, and the 
haughtiness of men laid low, before the Lord alone 
can be exalted. We must be willing to be made 
of no reputation; yea be willing to be anything or 
nothing, before we are prepared to advance the 
cause of Truth. When we come to know our own 
will brought into subjection to the Divine will, we 
shall see the necessity, while laying low before the 
Lord, of humbly beseeching Him to strengthen our 
weak hands, feeling that of ourselves we can do no 
good thing. 

Did we come individually to experience this, 
would we not be enabled to act harmoniously for 
the cause of truth; yea to join hand to hand, and 
lay shoulder to shoulder? Is it not highly neces- 
sary for us, individually, to examine ourselves in 
the light of Christ, and see whether we have in all 
our acts been preserved in that state wherein we 
could adopt the language, “not my will, but thine, 
Oh Lord, be done!” 

If we find this has been our experience, we need 
not fear; but if, unhappily, we have acted from a 
desire to promote the cause most dear to us, without 
witnessing our own will brought into entire subjec- 
tion, there is, my beloved friends, cawse for deep 
searchings of heart. Oh! that we might be willing, 
each and every one of us, to see how far we have 
contributed to the state of things in our religious 
society, in word or deed. Let us watch over our 
own spirits with all diligence. The cause is the 
Lord’s. May we not, then, with all confidence, 
commit it to his keeping? Did we individually 
feel our own nothingness and inability of ourselves 
to do any good thing, unassisted by the great Head 
of the Church, surely we should he preserved from 
putting forth a hand unbidden, to stay the tottering 
ark, and thus be kept from bringing death upon 
ourselves, and a burden upon those of our breth- 
ren who are preserved from either acting or 
judging before the time, before necessity is laid 
upon them, to move forward under the direction 
and guidance of Him who remains to be Head 
over all things to His Church. It is his gra- 
cious design not only to purge this people, but also 
to make us a people to his praise. Surely He hath 
not dealt with us according to our desert; but, 
notwithstanding all our halting, backsliding and 


revolting, He still continues to regard us, and to 
spread, at times, the canopy of His love over us. 
May we, therefore, lay low before Him, who remains 
to be a strength to the poor, a strength to the 
needy in distress, a refuge from the storm, and a 
shadow from the heat, “ when the blast of the ter- 
rible one is as a storm against the wall.” 

Let us trust in the Lord with all our heart, and 
not lean to our own understanding ; in all our ways 


‘acknowledge Him, and he will direct our paths. 


And though it may be given us to suffer for His 
sake, we shall, through mercy, be enabled to rejoice 
therein, counting all things but loss, that we may 
win Christ, and be found in Him, not having our 
own righteousness, but that which is of the faith of 
Jesus. 

Ohio, Twelfth month 6th, 1856. 
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ing to the citizens of Kansas, during the recent disturb. 
ances in the territory. The slavery question continues 
under discussion in both Houses. 

Nicaraguan Affuirs—On the 21st, a large meeting was 
held in New York, for the purpose of sustaining General 
Walker. The resolutions adopted pledged material aid, 
and call upon the general government to send national 
vessels to Nicaragua, and to sustain Minister Wheeler, 
Orders from Washington were telegraphed to New York, 
on that day, for the government officials to keep a sharp 
eye upon the steamer Tennessee, advertised to sail for 
San Juan on the 24th, and see that no violation of the 
neutrality laws is committed. The President has also 
issued orders for the arrest of Cornelius Garrison, Chas, 
Morgan, and Gen. Walker, to answer for the seizure of 
the property of the Accessory Transit Company, valued 
at $1,000,000. 

Kansas Affairs.—In consequence of the official miscon- 
duct of Judge Lecompte, as complained of by Gov. Geary, 
he has been removed by the President, and James Q, 
Harrison, of Kentucky, has been appointed Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, in his stead. William Spencer is 
likewise nominated as Marshal, in place of Donelson, re- 
signed, and Thomas Cunningham, Associate Justice of 


| the Supreme Court, in place of Judge Burrill, deceased, 


TWELFTH MONTH 27, 1856. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Twelfth mo. 3d. 

The English Parliament has been further prorogued to 
the 3d of Second mo. There are rumours of dissensions 
in the British Cabinet. The Russian Minister has re- 
ceived orders to suspend all communication with the 
Swiss government, and to quit Berne. The Swiss Fede- 
ral Council has decided to decline the suggestion of the 
Emperor Napoleon, for the liberation of the Neufchatel 
prisoners. The Prussian Chambers had been opened by 
the King in person. He expressed himself in moderate 
terms respecting the Neufchatel difficulty, but intimated 
no intention of abandoning what he deemed his indis- 
putable rights. An insurrectionary movement broke out 
on the 22d ult. at several points of the province of Pa- 
lermo. A number of the ex-deputies of the Sicilian 
Parliament of 1848, were at the head of the movement. 
Troops had been sent against the insurgents, and a num- 
ber of arrests had been made in the capital. The dear- 
ness of provisions has so mach increased in some parts 
of Poland, that the Emperor Alexander has directed the 
salaries of the public functionaries to be increased one- 
third. It is reported that England has agreed with the 
other powers to reopen the Conference of Paris, and that 
it will shortly meet again at Paris. 

Liverpool Markets.—Cotton steady at last quotations. 
Breadstuffs—corn dull, with more sellers than buyers ; 
yellow corn, 33s. 3d.; white, 34s. a 35s. per 480 lbs. ; 
white wheat, 9s. 2d. a 10s. per 70 lbs.; Baltimore and 
Philadelphia flour, 32s, a 32s. a 6d. 

INDIA AND CHINA.—The expedition against Persia 
had not left Bombay on the 3d ult. A serious disturb- 
ance had occurred at Canton. The Chinese mandarins 
seized a vessel under English colours, and cut off the 
heads of the crew. The British consul demanded an ex- 
planation, but the mandarins had thought proper to give 
the consul no reply. <A portion of the British naval force 
on the station had been called on for the purpose of ob- 
taining redress. 

MEXICO.—The country continues unsettled. Comon- 
fort’s government has to encounter the bitter hostility of 
the priesthood, who are continually stirring up opposi- 
tion. Puebla, which was again in revolt, has submitted 
to the government forces. The English difficulty has 
been arranged in the city of Mexico, the Mexican govern- 
ment submitting to all the British demands. 

HAVANA dates to the 15th have been received. The 
officer despatched by the Spanish government to Domi- 
nica with 6000 stand of arms, had returned to Havana, 
He reports having distributed the arms to volunteers. 
who have recently been naturalized as Spanish subjects 
by the Spanish Consul General of the Dominican Re- 
public. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress. — The President has 
transmitted to the Senate the treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain, relative to Central America. 
A bill passed the Senate, allowing further time for the 
creditors of Texas to file their claims. A bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Wilson, annulling the more atrocious 
enactments of the Kansas Legislature. It was referred 
to the Committee on Territories. In the House, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means reported the Indian, Civil 
and Army appropriation bills. Whitfield, of Kansas, 
introduced a bill providing for the assessment of damages 
sustained by the loss and destruction of property, belong- 





The territory is now quiet, and Goy. Geary’s administra- 
tion appears to give general satisfaction. 

Slave Insurrection.—The excitement which prevailed 
in some portions of the South. in regard to the negroes, 
has in great measure subsided. The investizations 
showed wide-spread discontent among the slaves, but it 
is believed effectual precautions have been taken to pre- 
vent arising. The labour of the Cumberland iron fur- 
naces was principally performed by slaves, in some of 
the establishments many hundreds of them being em- 
ployed. Twenty-five furnaces in that region have stop- 
ped operation, on account of apprehended disturbances 
among the slaves. 

U.S. Supreme Court.—The important case of Frederic 
Scott, plaintiff, vs. John A. Sandford, was before the Court 
last week: all the Judges were present, together with 
many distinguished jurists and members of Congress. 
The plaintiff, who is a man of colour, brought suit to 
try his right to freedom. He claims to have been eman- 
cipated by his master having taken him to reside in Il- 
linois, which act, it is declared by the Constitution of 
that State, operated to emancipate him. The Circuit 
Court decided against the plaintiff, on the ground that, 
by his return to Missouri, his master’s right, dormant 
whilst in Illinois, was revived; that the Constitution of 
Illinois was a law which the Courts of other States were 
not bound to enforce. The case was argued at the last 
session; but the decision was reserved to allow argu- 
ments on certain points of law. The argument con- 
cluded on the 18th. The decision will not be given, it 
is supposed, for several weeks. 

A Cold Day.—The following were the thermometrical 
indications on the 18th :—Albany, N. Y., 7° below zero; 
Boston, 4° below ; Brooklyn, Mass., 8° below ; Lexington, 
Mass., 13° below; Bangor, Me., 15° below; Calais, Me., 
17° below ; Woodstock, Vt., 30° below ; St. Johns, N. B., 
10° below; St. Johns, N. F., 14° below. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 222; of scarlet 
fever, 41. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 373. 

Boston.—Mortality last week, 113, of which from scar- 
let fever, 40. This disease has been unusually prevalent 
and fatal in Boston this winter. 

St. Louis.—According to a census recently taken, the 
population numbers 125,201, of whom only 1649 are 
slaves. In 1850, the population was 77,850, including 
2656 slaves. The rapid growth of this city has proba- 
bly some connection with its comparative exemption from 
slavery. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received of John Naylor, 0., $8, vols. 27, 28, 29 and 
30; from Wm. Foulke, agt., O., for Wm. Harmer, $1, to 
27, vol. 30, for A. Dewees, $2, to 14, vol. 31, J. Dewees, 
$2, vol. 30, M. Gifford, $2, vol. 29, I. Walker, $3, to 21, 
vol. 31; from John King, N. Y., for N. D. Tripp, $2, vol. 
29, for J. Leffingwell, Chas. Gifford, Jos. Battey, $2 each, 
vol. 30; from SI. Satterthaite, Mich., $4, vols. 29 and 30, 
for Wm. Satterthaite, $2, vol. 29, Wm. Satterthwaite, 
N. J., $2, vol. 30; from T. 8S. Cobb, Mich. $2, vol. 30. 


Diep, on the 7th inst., Joseph D. SHotweti; an es- 
teemed member and elder of Rahway and Plainfield 
Monthly Meeting, in the 75th year of his age. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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